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The  Provincial  Government  has 
provided  the  University  of  Alberta 
with  an  operating  grant  of  $2,167,- 
000  for  its  1956-57  fiscal  year. 
The  grant,  largest  made  to  the 
University  since  its  inception,  con- 
stitutes an  equivalent  of  $516  per 
student  on  the  current  enrolment 
of  4,200  full-time  scholars.  Pro- 
vincial aid  to  the  University  was 
equivalent  to  $395  per  student  in 
1950  and  $417  in  1951. 

Last  year  the  provincial  grant 
amounted  to  $1,860,000  for  an 
equivalent  of  $483  per  full-time 
student,  of  whom  there  were  3,849. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial 
grant,  the  university  has  two  other 
main  sources  of  revenue  in  the 
form  of  federal  aid  and  students' 
fees.  In  the  current  term,  these  two 
are  estimated  to  yield  $545,000 
and  $900,000  respectively.  Com- 
parative actual  figures  for  last  year 
were  $525,805  and  $833,526. 

All  such  moneys  go  into  the 
general  revenue  fund  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Alberta.  Current  esti- 
mates place  the  university's  total 
annual  operating  budget,  at  well 
over  $5,000,000.  This  includes  in- 
come and  expenses  of  several  uni- 
versity departments  which  operate 
in  such  a  way  that  expenditure  is 
covered  by  income;  examples  are 
catering  and  the  student  residences. 

The  operating  budget  does  not 
cover  capital  expenditure  such  as 
arises  from  construction  of  new 
buildings.  It  does  cover  the 
salaries  of  the  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative staffs,  maintenance 
and  repairs,  heating  and  other 
utilities,  supplies  and  replacements, 
office  expenses,  insurance,  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  pension  contri- 
butions. • 


Winners  Attend  U-H  Club  Week 


Out  of  178  participants  at  the  Alberta  Provincial  4-H  Club  elimination  held  last  August  at  the  Olds 
School  of  Augriculture,  fourteen  were  selected  to  represent  this  province  at  National  4-H  Club  Week 
at  Toronto  Nov.  10  to  15.  The  group  include,  standing,  left  to  right,  Myma  Reese,  Ohaton;  Gerald 
Schuler,  Hilda;  Robert  Church,  Balzac;  Walter  Houstein,  Erskine;  Albred  Zurflush,  Erskine;  Harry 
Pedersen,  St.  Albert;  Morley  Buyer,  Carbon;  Natalka  Semotiuk,  Newbrook.  Sitting,  left  to  right: 
Shirley  Ditzler,  Joffre;  Anna  Sebzda,  St.  Albert;  Sybil  Groom,  Ponoka;  Marion  Craig,  Olds;  June 
Avison,  Ponoka;  Deanne  McLelland,  Donalda.  Harry  Peterson,  third  from  right  in  rear  row,  of  the 
St.  Albert  4-H  Beef  Club,  was  chosen  secretary  for  the  junior  gathering's  week-long  roimd  of  activ- 
ities. In  former  years,  provincial  representatives  had  competed  against  those  from  other  provinces, 
in  their  respective  4-H  projects.  This  year,  as  an  innovation,  the  competition  was  eliminated  and 
the  groups'  attendance  at  the  Toronto  event  was  in  the  nature  of  an  educational  visit. 


New  Provincial 
Park  Announced 

Creation  of  a  new  provincial 
park  in  northern  Alberta,  Wina- 
gami  Lake  Provincial  Park,  was 
announced  recently.  Located  about 
20  miles  northwest  of  High  Prairie, 
it  comprises  2,932  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  lakeshore.  This 
latest  addition  brings  to  32  the 
number  of  Alberta's  provincial 
parks,  embodying  a  total  of  96,491 
acres. 


The  Winagani  Lake  project  was 
begun  several  years  ago  by  com- 
munity organizations  and  private 
individuals  of  the  district,  to  pro- 
vide resort  grounds  to  serve  a 
large  northern  bloc.  A  beach  assoc- 
iation was  formed  and  considerable 
clearing  and  brushing  was  done 
along  the  shore.  The  association 
also  was  responsible  for  building 
several  miles  of  all-weather  road 
to  connect  the  site  with  Highway 
No.  2  between  High  Prairie  and 
McLennan. 

The  Water  Resources  Branch  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  en- 
gineered a  dam  on  the  Heart  River 
and  diverted  fresh  water  into  stag- 
nant Winagami  Lake.  Various 
species  of  fish  now  tlirive  in  the 
river-fed  lake  of  about  20  square 
miles.  Its  shallow,  sandy  beach  is 
exceptionally  clean  and  is  one  of 
the  safest  in  the  whole  province 
for  children  and  non-swimmers. 
As  part  of  a  provincial  park,  the 
resort  will  be  in  line  for  installation 
of  picnic  and  playground  equip- 
ment, sanitary  facilities  and  bath 
houses.  • 
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For  Deaf  Children  Opens 


An  aerial  view  of  the  new  School  tor  Deaf  Children  recently  opened 
at  Edmonton,  showing  classroom  and  dormitory  wings. 


,  New  School 

I  .■ 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
appreciate,  ihe  sense  of  hearing 
directly  or  indirectly  influences 
about  60  percent  of  the  learning 
or  appreciation  ability  of  the  aver- 
age individual.  Those  who  lack 
the  aural  sense  must  compensate 
for  it  through  greater  use  of  the 
other  senses.  With  the  opening  of 
the  two-and-one-half  million  dol- 
lar provincial  School  for  Deaf 
Children,  the  training  of  juveniles 
in  the  use  of  these  other  senses 
will  be  concentrated  in  one  locale 
and  the  training  improved  and 
facilitated  with  the  newest  of 
equipment  available. 

Located  south  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  campus  in  Edmonton, 
the  school  was  opened  November 
13  with  an  initial  enrolment  of  120 
children. 

The  school's  education  program 
is  designed  to  develop  the  minds 
and  abilities  of  the  province's 
educable  deaf  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  18  years.  Deaf  children 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  an  education  comparable 
to  that  of  any  other  child.  Upon 
graduation  they  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  advantages  of 
citizenship  and  the  Canadian  way 
of  life. 

The  residential  school  is  situated 
on  a  35-acre  site.  Modern  in  arch- 
itectural design  and  equipment,  it 
has  a  maximum  capacity  of  150 
pupils.  Classrooms,  dormitories, 
playrooms,  lounges,  a  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  hospital  facilities,  of- 
fices and  a  spacious  auditorium 
are  housed  in  the  880  foot  long 
structure.  Five  wings  jut  out  from 
one  side.  A  split  level  rotunda 
leads  to  the  "sickbay"  on  one  side 
and  the  auditorium  balcony  on 
the  other. 

The  dining  room  separates  the 
school's  two  areas,  one  for  junior 
students  aged  five  to  11  years,  and 
the  other  for  intermediate-senior 
students,  aged  12  to  18  years. 

Each  area  has  eight  classrooms, 
similar  in  design.  The  junior  class- 
rooms accommodate  six  to  eight 
children  while  eight  to  ten  children 
will  be  taught  in  the  senior  classes. 

The  first  two  to  three  years  of  a 
pupil's  life  at  the  school  are  de- 
voted to  preliminary  training  in- 
cluding speech  (lip  reading)  speak- 
ing and  language.  The  average 
deaf  child  has  not  had  the  oppor- 


Tcachers  emphasize  each  word  in 
instructing  in  lip  reading. 


tunity  to  learn  many  things  which 
a  normal  child  will  pick  up  be- 
cause, as  stated  above,  some  60 
percent  of  a  person's  education  is 
achieved  through  hearing.  The 
first  three  years  help  overcome  this 
drawback. 

The  majority  of  deaf  children 
are  expected  to  attain  only  a  grade 
eight  or  nine  education  at  the 
school  due  to  their  late  start  in 
their  studies.  Officials  point  out 
that  this  is  not  an  indication  of 
mental  deficiency  but  the  result  of 
the  added  training  required  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  handicap. 
While  courses  offered  at  the  school 
will  be  much  the  same  as  at  other 
schools  in  the  province,  slightly 
different  methods  will  be  used. 
The  teacher  will  always  face  the 
pupils,  seated  in  a  semi-circle, 
so  that  all  will  be  able  to  watch 
the  teacher's  lip  movements.  A 
yellow  signal  light  on  three  walls 
draws  the  pupils'  attention  to  the 
instructor. 

Various  types  of  ampliification 
units  to  aid  auditorv  training  have 
been  studied.  A  newly  designed 
machine  allows  for  pupils  partici- 
pation without  the  aid  of  wired 
earphones.  A  headband  acts  in 
place  of  the  usual  earphones. 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that 
many  deaf  children  will  never  hear, 
but  have  some  residual  hearing  pot- 
entialities that  can  be  tapped, 
teachers  enlist  the  help  of  amp- 
lification machines  to  develop  this 
potential.  They  try  to  show  the 
student  that  sound  has  meaning 
and  definite  patterns. 

The  aid  has  proven  useful  in 
teaching  such  subjects  as  language 
and  speech. 

'Sign  language"  will  not  be 
taught  at  the  school.  Chief  method 
of  communication  will  be  lip  read- 
ing with  the  amplification  svstem 
aiding  in  this  program.  When  the 
student  attains  proficiency  in 
speech  or  lip  reading,  classroom 
conversations  can  be  followed 
without  a  person  being  required  to 
"mouth"  the  words  to  make 
himself  understood.  Teachers  will, 
however,  adapt  instructional 
methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  cer- 


tain children  who  don't  have  apt- 
itude for  oral  methods. 

Academic  classes  will  follow  the 
regular  Alberta  curriculum  with 
vocational  training  introduced 
when  the  pupils  reach  the  age  of 
approximately  12  years.  Girls  will 
be  taught  cooking,  sewing,  pract- 
ical methods  of  setting  tables  and 
general  housework.  Typing  and 
office  studies  will  also  be  offered. 
Beauty  culture  classes  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  older  girls  to  teach 
them  the  proper  way  to  good 
grooming. 

Boys  will  be  introduced  into 
industrial  arts  with  wood  and  metal 
working,  draughting  and  graphic 
arts  courses. 

While  students  are  required  to 
reside  in  the  school  for  the  full 
year,  life  for  tlie  students  isn't  all 
work.  The  spacious  auditorium 
provides  ample  facilities  for  voUev- 
ball,  basketball  and  badminton. 
There  is  a  basement  area  for  roller 
skating.  Children  will  take  part 
in  outdoor  games  such  as  softball, 
baseball,  hockey. 

Inter-school  visits,  picture  shows, 
parties  and  dances  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Cubs, 
Girl  Guides  and  Brownies  will  help 
take  up  the  students'  leisure  time. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Edmonton  YWCA  to 
conduct  regular  swimming  lessons 
for  the  deaf  children.  In  schools  in 
eastern  Canada  swimming  has 
proven  to  be  of  great  phvsical  value 
to  the  aurally  handicapped  child. 

Religious  training  is  not  over- 
looked. Each  Sunday  morning 
children  are  given  instruction  in 
special  Sunday  School  lessons  or 
attend  church  services.  The 
Edmonton  Council  of  Churches 
last  fall  agreed  to  assist  the 
students  in  spiritual  training  in 
every  way  possible. 

Holidays  and  visiting  hours  will 
be  arranged  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  at  most  boarding 
schools.  Parents  or  relatives  will 
be  able  to  visit  children  when  it 
does  not  interfere  with  classes. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  to  have 
the  students  leave  the  school  for 
short  visits  to  relatives  on  week- 
ends. 


Regular  school  and  statutory 
holidays  ai-e  observed.  Students 
have  about  10  to  12  days  at  home 
during  the  Christmas  season.  Only 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday 
are  observed  at  Easter.  The  school 
year  will  run  from  early  September 
until  the  third  Wednesday  of  June. 

The  Province  supports  the  school 
and  the  students  almost  entirely. 
Parents  of  educable,  physically  fit 
deaf  children  admitted  to  the 
school  are  responsible  for  only  den- 
tal and  medical  care  that  cannot  be 
looked  after  at  the  school,  clothing, 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
school,  and  expense  money  for 
their  children.  Tuition,  board  and 
room,  laundry  and  school  supplies 
are  paid  by  the  government. 

Dormitories  and  living  quarters 
at  the  new  structure  have  been 
designed  to  present  a  pleasing 
atmosphere  of  hominess  and  com- 
fort. 

Eye-catching  color  schemes  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  bed- 
room areas.  Boys  and  girls  are 
housed  in  separate  wings,  each 
with  a  16-bed  area  for  children 
aged  five  to  seven  years  with  four 
children  to  a  "bay".  There  are 
second  areas  similarly  designed  for 
students  aged  eight  to  11  years. 
Each  section  has  its  own  "quiet 
room"  for  rest,  reading,  light  toys 
and  games. 

The  intermediate-senior  wing  also 
has  16-bed  areas  with  four-bed 
bays  for  pupils  12  to  14  years. 
Older  students  are  allowed  more 
privacy  with  two  to  a  room  in  a 
24  bed  area. 

Modern,  well  furnished  suites 
are  located  in  the  building  for 
some  of  the  supervising  staff. 
Featured  in  three  of  these  is  a 
compact  unit  combining  electric 


A  section  of  boys'  dormitory,  show- 
ing bright,  amply  closeted  rooms. 


stove,  oven,  refrigerator  and  sink. 
Six  residences  for  staff  members 
have  been  constructed  just  south 
of  the  school. 

The  hospital  on  the  second  level 
contains  two  general  wards  of  eight 
beds  and  seven  beds  for  girls  and 
boys,  respectively.  Two  isolation 
wards  of  three  beds  each,  an  emer- 
gency room  for  overflow  pupil 
illness,  a  dental  room  and  a  therapv 
and  convalescing  room  are  also  on 
the  second  floor. 

There  are  16  academic  class- 
rooms and  eight  vocation  rooms. 

Continued  on  page  4 
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Believe  Ample  Water 
Stored  Below  Ground 


An  abundant  water  supply  is 
vital  not  only  in  our  domestic 
lives;  it  practically  forms  the  axis 
on  which  ttu'n  our  industrial  wheels, 
say  the  experts.  Realizing  this  the 
Alberta  Government  in  1955  insti- 
tuted a  research  body  to  compile 
and  analyze  data  on  groundwater 
resources  in  the  province.  The  new 
unit  is  part  of  the  geology  section 
of  the  Alberta  Research  Council 
located  at  the  corner  of  87th 
Avenue  and  114th  Street,  Edmon- 
ton. It  is  designed  to  provide  in- 
valuable data  for  the  benefit  of 
many  Alberta  communities  and 
even  outside  industrialists. 

Although  the  research  program 
was  launched  on  a  full  fledged 
basis  only  this  spring,  some  far 
reaching  conclusions  already  are 
suggested.  Geologist  Robert  Far- 
volden,  head  of  the  groundwater 
unit,  says  it  is  probable  Albertans 
have  unknowingly  wasted  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  data  on  subter- 
ranean water. 

Aside  from  the  waste  of  drilling 
wells  which  fail  to  yield  the  re- 
quired capacity,  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  money  can  and  has 
been  expended  with  minimum  re- 
turn. A  town  or  city  may  put  in 
an  expensive  system  drawing  water 
from  a  surface  source,  involving 
a  dam  and  pipeline  or  canal,  and 
a  treatment  plant,  without  first 
conducting  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  possibilities  of  a  supply 
of  relatively  cheap  groundwater. 
Still  further,  Alberta  may  be  mis- 
sing the  boat"  in  attracting  new  in- 
dustries, many  of  which  require  a 
tremendous  daily  volume  of  water 
of  constant  quality  at  their  plant 
sites. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  ex- 
perts say  that  the  North  American 
Continent  has  more  fresh  water 
underground  than  above  ground. 
This  claim  is  particularly  astonish- 
ing when  considering  the  immense 
chain  of  lakes  stretching  across 
northern  Canada  and  the  five 
Great  Lakes  which  separate  our 
country  and  the  U.S.  in  the  east. 

In  contrast  to  the  old  maxim  of 
"Gold  is  where  you  find  it," 
groundwater  geologists  today  are 
busy  taking  out  the  guesswork  in 
finding  water.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  determining:  Where  and 
at  what  depth  may  subsurface  sup- 
plies be  tapped?  Will  the  capacity 
remain  constant  or  will  it  dwindle? 
What  is  the  chemistry  of  the  water 
at  given  points? 

The  groundwater  program  of  the 
research  council  will  be  developed 
along  two  lines: 

Firstly  studies  will  be  made  on 
the  overall  groundwater  resources 
of  the  province  as  regards  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Fluctuation 


of  the  water  level  in  certain  obser- 
vation wells  will  be  measured, 
some  by  automatic  recorders  and 
others  by  tape  measurements.  A 
recent  government  ruling  affecting 
well  drillers  is  expected  to  suppl)- 
much  valuable  data.  All  drillers 
in  the  province,  of  whom  there  are 
about  130  including  farmers  with 
their  own  rigs,  are  required  to  ob- 
tain a  license  to  operate  and  send 
in  a  report  on  every  hole  drilled, 
to  the  Water  Resources  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  reports  should  contain  infor- 
mation on  the  type  of  soil  strata 
encountered  by  operators,  depth  at 
which  water  veins  were  struck  and 
their  behavior  as  regards  rise  or 
fall  under  pumping.  Such  data  is 
turned  over  to  groundwater  geolo- 
gists. Much  valuable  data  is  also 
obtained  from  reports  submitted  bv 
seismographic  crews  in  drilling 
programs  for  development  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Needless  to  say, 
research  workers  could  not  dup- 
licate such  a  broad  drilling  pro- 
gram even  over  a  long  period  of 
years  and  they  are  most  anxious 
that  the  information  be  available 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Secondly,  the  main  effort  of  the 
survey  will  be  directed  to  solution 
of  groundwater  supply  for  selected 
communities.  A  thorough  invest- 
igation will  be  conducted  along  the 
following  pattern:  Since  ground- 
water is  essentially  a  geological  pro- 
blem, study  of  an  area,  which 
could  be  up  to  200  or  300  square 
miles  in  extent,  will  be  assigned 
to  a  geologist.  He  will  use  every 
technique  possible  to  outline  the 
groundwater  potential.  All  avail- 
able information  will  be  collected 
and  a  canvass  made  of  existing 
water  wells,  some  of  which  will  be 
measured  periodically  for  depth- 
to-water. 

An  aerial  photographic  interpre- 
tation, combined  with  seismic  re- 
fraction surveys  and  an  earth  re- 
sistivity survey,  will  be  used  to 
help  outline  possible  shallow  sand 
and  gravel  aquifers.  The  Research 
Council  has  as  its  disposal  the 
necessary  equipment.  To  locate 
and  outline  the  deeper  bedrock 
aquifers,   a   modest  test  drilling 


program  will  be  conducted^  initial- 
ly by  a  drilling  contractor  but  in 
time  perhaps  with  Researcli  Coun- 
cil equipment.  The  object  of  test 
drilling  will  be  to  gain  information, 
not  to  produce  water. 

In  contrast  to  popular  belief,  re- 
searchers say  that  underground 
streams  are  exceptional  and  none 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  Alberta 
plains.  Groundwater  sources  are 
found  below  the  saturated  zone  or 
"water  table."  In  this  saturated 
zone,  all  the  pore  spaces  in  the 
rock  or  overburden  are  filled  with 
water.  Amount  of  water  in  the 
rock  depends  only  on  the  pore 
space  of  the  rock.  Since  most 
shales  and  sandstones  which  under- 
lie the  Alberta  plains  have  from 
10  to  30  percent  porosity,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  an  abundance  of 
usable  groundwater  exists  ever\- 
where  in  the  province.  The  limit- 
ing factor  in  regard  to  availability 
then  is  the  ability  of  the  rock 
around  the  well  hole  to  release 
pore  water  to  the  well.  The  shales 
and  dirty  sandstones  so  common  in 
Alberta,  though  they  contain  plen- 
ty of  water,  do  not  release  their 
water  nor  do  they  allow  it  to  be 
transmitted  through  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  impermeable. 

In  order  that  a  water  well  be 
successful,  it  must  penetrate  a  stra- 
tum or  horizon  of  rock  which  is 
permeable,  that  is,  an  aquifer  or 
"water  vein."  Aquifers  in  Alberta 
are  mostly  sandstone  beds,  gravels, 
either  buried  or  on  river  flats,  and 
fractui'ed  coal  seams. 


In  some  cases,  the  water  in  an 
aqnifer  is  confined  b)'  an  overhing 
impermeable  bed.  When  this  con- 
fining layer  is  punctured  by  a  well, 
the  water,  being  under  pressure, 
rises  in  the  hole  and  the  well  may 
be  termed  artesian.  If  the  pres- 
snre  in  the  aquifer  is  great  enough 
to  force  the  water  to  the  surface, 
a  (lowing  well  will  result. 

Another  interesting  point  about 
groundwater  resources  is  that  nat- 
ure is  constantly  at  work  replacing 
(recharging)  the  supply  in  manv 
water  veins,  while  others  are  sealed 
off  by  soil  formations  and  thus 
constitute  exhaustible  reservoirs. 
By  collection  of  data  through  var- 
ious means,  researchers  in  time  will 
be  able  to  tell  replacement  rates  at 
given  localities  and  recommend  ex- 
tractions rates  which  will  assure 
constant  supply. 

An  indication  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  farm  and  urban  water  wells 
in  Alberta  may  be  gained  from  re- 
ports from  other  parts.  For  example, 
in  the  southern  high  plains  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  an  irriga- 
tion program  was  greatly  expanded 
during  the  1940's.  Water  for  ir- 
rigation is  derived  from  12,000 
wells  which  pump  11/^  million 
acre-feet  of  water  a  year.  Studies 
show  that  a  quantity  of  only 
50,000  acre-feet  a  year,  or  four 
percent  at  the  current  rate  of 
pumping,  is  being  recharged  into 
the  reservoir.  The  Reservoir  has 
a  storage  which,  if  used  effectively, 
could  hold  out  at  the  present  rate 

Continued  on  page  4 


Good  Public  Relations  Used 
In  Provost  Public  Works 


SORRYIf 

IFOR  THE  ST4TE-0F  THE 
STREETS 
STREET  PROGRAff 


Good  public  relations  at  the  grass  roots  level  was  employed  by  the 
council  of  the  town  of  Provost  this  fall.  A  street  improvement  pro- 
gram, of  benefit  to  town  and  rural  residents  alike,  made  travel  within 
the  corporation  sometimes  uncomfortable.  Several  signs  bearing  the 
above  messages  were  located  at  strategic  town  points,  and  councillors 
report  reaction  was  most  favorable.  While  it  is  common  for  larger 
commercial  firms  to  erect  such  messages,  it  is  unusual  for  a  munici- 
pality of  the  size  of  Provost  to  undertake  a  like  program. 
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EDMONTON  LEADS  ALL 
IN  OCTOBER  BORROWINGS 


The  City  of  Edmonton  led  all 
Alberta  municipalities  in  borrowing 
from  the  provincial  Municipal 
Capital  Expenditure  Loans  Fund 
during  October  with  a  $6,000,000 
loan  to  provide  monies  for  an  ex- 
tensive sewer  and  water  program. 
Total  loans  granted  in  October 
amounted  to  $6,568,000. 

Since  inception  of  the  Act  in 
April,  1953,  a  total  of  $122,075,- 
845  has  been  loaned.  Rural  electri- 
fication loan  assistance  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $14,- 
113,695.  During  October,  26  rural 
electrification  areas  were  au- 
thorized to  borrow  $181,800. 

Other  loans  granted  under  the 
Municipal  Capital  Expenditure 
Loans  Act  in  October  were: 

Camrose,  $2,500  for  a  bridge; 
$5,000  for  paving;  $28,000  for 
sidewalks,  $14,000  for  sewers,  and 
$19,500  for  municipal  building. 

Beaverlodge,  $18,000  for  pav- 
ing; Delia,  $8,000  for  water  and 
sewer  program;  Holden,  $30,000 
for  water  works;  Innisfail,  $78,700 
for  water  works;  Olds,  $11,600  for 


sidewalks;  Provost,  $30,000  for 
gravelling  and  paving  program; 
Red  Deer,  $200,000  for  sidewalks; 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  $53,000 
for  water  and  sewer;  Stettler, 
$30,500  for  road  machinery;  Taber, 
$26,000  for  paving;  Willingdon, 
$13,200  for  water  and  sewer. 

Increased  borrowings  of  Alberta 
municipalities  reflect  upon  the 
bouyant  economy  enjoyed  by  the 
province. 

Figures  released  by  the  Alberta 
Bureau  of  Statistics  show  gross 
farm  cash  income  at  $268,000,000 
for  the  eight  month  period  ended 
September  as  compared  to  $236.5 
million  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Mineral  production  is  substan- 
tially higher  this  year  in  both 
volume  and  value.  Eight  month 
crude  oil  production  this  year  is 
93  million  barrels  valued  at  $227,- 
780,804  as  compared  with  72  mil- 
lion barrels  valued  at  $174,034,261 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  Cur- 
rent production  is  above  the  1954 
total.  • 


NEW  SCHOOL  FOR 
DEAF  CHILDREN  OPEN 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Sixteen  teachers,  13  academic  and 
three  vocational  will  make  up  the 
instructional  staff.  Eighteen  "house 
parents"  and  one  head-house-parent 
have  been  employed  to  look  after 
the  children's  welfare  after  school 
hours.  In  addition  there  are  a 
dietician,  cooks,  full  time  nurse, 
domestic  staff  and  an  executive 
housekeeper. 

Several  of  the  teaching  staff 
have  had  a  number  of  years  exper- 
ience with  deaf  children.  They 
have  come  to  Alberta  from  East- 
ern Canada,  United  States  and 
even  Scotland.  A  number  are  nat- 
ives of  Alberta. 

The  University  of  Alberta 
through  its  Faculty  of  Education 
is  giving  excellent  assistance  to  the 
school  by  offering  special  courses 
at  summer  sessions  on  teaching  the 
handicapped  child. 

The  building  itself  is  of  concrete 
and  autumn  leafbrick  with  a  full 
basement.  Floors  of  poured  con- 
crete are  covered  with  lino-tile, 
granwood,  terrazzo  and  wood. 
Many  color  schemes  have  been 
adapted  for  the  different  rooms. 
Hallway  walls  have  been  painted 
with  the  new  grani-tex  paint  and 
are  very  eye-pleasing. 

Grounds  will  be  landscaped.  Just 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance  is 
a  circular  walk  where  a  fountain 
will  be  built  next  year. 

A  man  responsible  for  much  of 
the  planning  and  designing  of  the 
school  is  its  principal,  L.  A. 
Broughton. 

Born  in  Alberta  49  years  ago, 
Mr.  Broughton  received  his  early 
education  at  country  points  and 
his  high  schooling  at  Camrose. 
He  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan   and  later,  Alberta 


BELIEVE  AMPLE  WATER 
STORED  BELOW  GROUND 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
of  pumping  for  nearly  100  years. 
However,  in  certain  areas,  pump- 
ing is  lowering  the  water  level  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  no  water  available 
for  irrigation. 

Although  the  groundwater  re- 
search program  here  in  Alberta  is 
still  in  the  infant  stage,  it  has 
attracted  outside  attention.  A  re- 
cent inquiry  on  water  potential 
came  from  Eastern  Canadian 
industry  seeking  to  locate  a  large 
plant  in  the  west.  Their  processing 
requirements  demand  over  a  mill- 
ion gallons  of  water  per  day.  It 
might  not  be  practical  to  buy 
water  from  an  established  system 
in  such  quantity.  Furthermore, 
most  large  industries  use  water  for 
cooling  purposes  and  as  a  trans- 
porting agent,  and  therefore  re- 
quire a  supply  at  constant  temper- 
ature and  composition.  For  this 
reason,  surface  sources  may  be  Tm- 
satisfactory  and  groundwater  the 
only  answer.  In  time  the  research 
unit  will  be  able  to  supplv  such  in- 
formation as  sought  by  this  Eastern 
firm  and  thus  now  industries  may 
be  attracted  to  the  province.  • 

where  he  received  his  B.A.  and 
B.  ED. 

He  taught  school  for  a  number 
of  years  and  was  principal  at 
Tofield,  Bruderheim  and  Provost. 
In  1943  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  In  this  cap- 
acity he  served  at  Lac  la  Biche, 
High  Prairie  and  Cardston.  While 
at  High  Prairie  he  had  the  honor 
of  becoming  the  town's  first  mayor, 
serving  for  two  two-year  terms. 

Mr.  Broughton  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  January,  1954.  • 


Cactus  in  North 


Alberta  takes  back  seat  to  no 
southern  portion  of  the  continent, 
insofar  as  cactus  production  is  con- 
cerned. Above  is  pictured  what 
may  be  one  of  the  most  northerly 
and  most  hardy  cactus  plants  in 
Canada.  Located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Peace  River  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Smoky,  this  vigorous  prickled 
piece  of  vegetation  was  still  green 
as  it  waited  the  first  snowfall  of 
the  year.  This  came  within  a  day 
of  the  time  the  picture  was  taken. 
Slopes  of  a  hill  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Peace  River  are  well 
covered  with  such  plants. 

New  Booklet  Issued 
Aid  to  Wholesalers 

A  new  publication,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Industries  and  Labor, 
has  been  made  available  to  busi- 
ness men  in  Alberta.  "Alberta 
Trade  Index  —  Wholesalers"  for 
1956  has  been  issued  by  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  listing  the  names  of 
Alberta's  wholesalers,  and  also  list- 
ing the  products  wholesaled,  with 
a  cross  directory  of  those  firms 
handling  the  products. 

The  64-page  book  is  a  comp- 
lementary volume  to  the  Alberta 
Trade  Index  of  manufacturers, 
issued  earlier  this  year.  • 


Albertans  Fare 
Well  in  Trials 
At  Seed  Fair 

Alberta  farmers  captured  the  lion's 
share  of  world  championships  at 
the  international  seed  fair  held 
early  this  month  in  conjunction 
with  the  Toronto  Royal  Winter 
Fair.  Results  of  judging  announced 
at  the  event  gave  three  out  of 
seven  world  titles  to  Albertans— 
wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

Twenty-year-old  Bill  Deurloo,  of 
Granum,  was  awarded  the  wheat 
championship  of  the  world  with 
his  sample  of  Chinook.  Youthful 
Mr.  Deurloo  is  a  member  of  the 
Granum  4-H  Grain  Club  and  a 
1955-56  graduate  of  the  Olds 
School  of  Agriculture. 

World  championship  in  oats  was 
won  by  John  F.  Boulton,  Abee, 
while  the  barley  crovm  went  to 
R.  W.  Hummel  of  Milk  River. 
Both  are  veteran  showmen  in  inter- 
national grain  events. 

A  number  of  other  farmers  from 
this  province  took  top  awards  for 
seed  in  individual  classes.  The 
winners'  list  includes:  George  Jor- 
dan, Wembley,  first  in  sweet  clover 
and  third  in  flax;  Leroy  Kvamberg, 
Warburg,  first  in  alsike  clover; 
James  Pringle,  first,  brome  grass; 
Ralph  Girvan,  Glen  Leslie,  second, 
brome  grass;  Harvey  Bekkerus,  La 
Glace,  second,  creeping  red  fescue. 

Last  year's  wheat  title  at  the 
Royal  was  won  by  Robert  Coch- 
rane of  Grande  Prairie,  while  in  the 
three  previous  years  it  had  gone  to 
Ronald  Leonhardt  of  Drumheller. 
The  last  oat  championship  won  at 
the  Royal  by  an  Albertan  was  in 
1953,  when  Thomas  F.  Rhatigan 
of  South  Edmonton,  placed  on  top. 
The  barley  championship  has  been 
held  consistently  by  Albertan  since 
1953. 

The  Field  Crops  Branch  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  for  many  years  assembled  and 
shipped  all  samples  from  this  pro- 
vince to  both  the  Toronto  Royal 
Winter  Fair  and  the  International 
Grain  and  Hay  Show  at  Chicago, 
which  closely  follows  the  former.* 


Coming  Events 

Dec.  7       Alberta  Motor  Transport  Association  Northern  Division   Edmonton 

Dec.  7       Canadian  Petroleum  Association  Annual  Meeting   Calgary 

Dec.  lO-U  Farmers  Union  of  Alberta   _  Edmonton 
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